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SECTION  I 


Introducing  the  Americas 

Our  Southern  Neighbors 

An  explosion  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  has  suddenly  made 
us  aware  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  They  have  been  “good 
neighbors”  for  many  years,  but  since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have 
concentrated  our  attention  and  our  affection  on  others  who  live 
in  Europe  to  the  east  or  in  Asia  to  the  west.  Africa  and  the  newly 
independent  countries  have  moved  into  the  center  of  the  world 
stage:  their  people  are  enjoying  a tidal  wave  of  popularity  that  is 
sweeping  all  of  our  other  interests  aside.  It  has  been  said  that 
many  Americans  during  recent  years  have  had  less  concern  about 
Latin  America  than  they  have  had  about  any  other  section  of  the 
world.  Often  our  visitors  from  south  of  the  border  have  been  dis- 
mayed by  our  lack  of  any  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Latin 
America’s  geography,  long  history,  or  rich  cultural  background. 

The  revolution  in  Cuba  has  dramatized  the  problems  being 
faced  by  Latin  America  and  our  relations  with  the  area.  Revolu- 
tions have  been  routine  in  Latin  America  for  many  years,  but 
Castro’s  revolution  added  some  new  features  which  have  de- 
manded our  attention.  It  has  highlighted  the  importance  of  our 
knowing  more  about  the  social  upheavals  that  are  disturbing  some 
of  our  southern  neighbors.  There  is  a growing  realization  that  a 
new  page  in  the  history  of  the  hemisphere  is  being  written,  and 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  significance  of  events  that  are  taking 
place  in  their  lands.  We  are  learning  that  talk  about  “good  neigh- 
bors” contributes  little  to  real  inter-American  understanding, 
without  attitudes  and  action  which  give  meaning  to  this  concept. 

Wanted:  a Common  Denominator 

It  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  become  better  neighbors,  unless 
we  know  more  about  the  people  wTo  live  so  near  to  us  and  have 
a more  sympathetic  awareness  of  the  problems  being  faced  by 
those  who  live  in  each  country. 

It  would  be  easier  to  understand  our  southern  neighbors  if  we 
could  lump  the  twenty  republics  together  and  learn  a few  simple 
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lacts  that  would  apply  to  the  whole  vast  region  which  we  refer  to 
as  Latin  America  extending  from  Mexico  to  the  tip  of  Chile.  In- 
stead of  one  common  set  of  characteristics,  each  one  of  the  re- 
publics in  this  area  has  its  own  personality.  Each  country  has  its 
own  traditions,  psychology,  customs,  and  sensibilities.  There  are 
amazing  contrasts  between  the  countries  in  geography,  resources, 
and  development.  Within  each  country  there  are  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty;  culture  and  illiteracy;  rapid  economic  devel- 
opment and  persistent  backwardness.  Few  of  the  countries  con- 
form to  any  neat  pattern  which  could  serve  as  a key  to  an  over-all 
understanding  of  the  hemisphere. 

Central  America 

Mexico  is  our  nearest  Latin  American  neighbor  with  whom 
we  share  our  long  unprotected  southern  border.  It  is  second  in 
size  to  Brazil  and  has  a population  of  thirty-four  million  persons. 
Mexico  gained  its  independence  from  Spain  150  years  ago,  just 
a year  after  Argentina  became  independent.  It  is  different  from 
other  Latin  American  countries  because  it  was  the  first  to  stage 
a full  scale  social  revolution  which  began  in  1910  with  the  over- 
throw of  Porfirio  Diaz.  While  there  was  dismay  on  the  part  of 
many  Americans  at  the  time,  it  is  possible  to  see  now  some  of  the 
benefits  to  the  average  Mexican  which  resulted  from  changing  the 
existing  pattern  of  large  estates  and  the  privileged  position  of  the 
foreign  owners  of  some  of  the  natural  resources.  The  agrarian 
reform  that  was  set  in  motion,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  forgotten  Indians  have  been 
by-products.  While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  keep  the 
standard  of  living  on  the  upward  move,  remarkable  economic 
progress  has  been  recorded  since  the  war. 

The  good  relations  which  Mexico  maintains  with  the  United 
States  and  its  political  stability  are  not  matched  by  our  near 
neighbors  in  the  Caribbean.  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Haiti  are  under  strong  man  governments,  with  pressing  economic, 
as  well  as  political  problems.  Haiti  has  the  highest  rate  of  illiter- 
acy of  any  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  85  to  90  per  cent,  and 
shares  with  Bolivia  the  distinction  of  having  the  lowest  per  capita 
income,  less  than  $100  per  person  for  a year.  The  beauty  of  the 
countryside  in  all  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries 
is  long  remembered,  and  one  wishes  that  it  might  be  matched  by 
the  wellbeing  of  the  people.  Education  is  at  the  core  of  any  pro- 
gram for  cultural  and  economic  change  in  this  area.  The  languid 
surroundings  make  it  difficult  to  effect  change. 


The  Other  Half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

South  America  is  made  up  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  oldest 
republics  in  the  hemisphere.  Instead  of  possessing  common  char- 
acteristics it  is  a continent  of  contradictions.  Not  far  from  the 
beautiful  modern  city  of  Santiago,  Chile,  are  the  most  backward 
villages  and  rural  areas.  In  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  millions 
live  in  a glittering  world  along  the  Copacabana,  while  a short 
distance  away  almost  one-half  million  live  as  squatters  in  favelas, 
areas  of  waterless  huts  that  cling  to  the  almost  vertical  hillsides. 
The  oldest  university  on  the  hemisphere  flourishes  in  Lima,  Peru, 
with  a high  proportion  of  scholars  and  well-educated  persons  in 
the  cities;  yet  illiteracy  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
most  rural  areas.  More  than  six  million  people  are  crowded  into 
Buenos  Aires,  while  beyond  there  are  many  miles  of  the  emptiest 
space  where  one  sees  no  signs  of  activity.  Industrialized  spots 
prosper  in  the  midst  of  areas  where  a large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion depends  on  a subsistence  agricultural  economy.  There  are 
the  high  snowcapped  peaks  of  the  Andes  and  the  dense  tropical 
jungles  along  the  Amazon  River  over  which  one  flies  with  ease: 
yet  they  separate  countries  from  each  other,  as  well  as  people  from 
each  other  who  live  in  the  same  country. 

Ties  That  Bind 

Rediscovering  the  Americas  as  an  entity,  instead  of  as  a scram- 
ble of  peoples  and  cultures,  is  an  exciting  adventure.  Seeking  to 
re-enforce  the  threads  that  tie  the  western  hemisphere  together 
as  a unit  is  the  approach,  in  keeping  with  the  age,  in  which  we 
are  living.  The  destiny  of  each  country  is  linked  with  the  future 
of  the  whole  land  mass  which  all  share  as  a common  homeland. 

The  wellbeing  of  our  own  country  is  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  young  vigorous  nations  of  this  hemisphere  with  their  tre- 
mendous human  and  material  resources.  There  are  a multitude  of 
problems  facing  our  neighbors  which  are  inter-related  and  of 
common  concern.  Few  can  be  met  without  joint  planning,  taking 
into  consideration  the  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  each  of 
the  republics,  whether  in  North,  Central  or  South  America. 

The  People  and  Their  Way  of  Living 

Plans  should  be  directed  to  the  area  as  a whole,  keeping  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  people,  the  characteristics  of  the  places  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  new  forces  which  are  bringing  about 
vast  changes  at  breakneck  speed,  joint  planning  is  essential. 

Even  though  the  countries  are  very  different,  the  people  and 
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their  pattern  o£  living  have  some  common  characteristics. 
Whether  they  speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  or  whether  they  be- 
long to  one  of  the  ancient  Indian  tribes  on  the  high  plateau  of 
the  Andean  ranges,  a visitor  finds  them  energetic  and  friendly. 
All  who  know  Latin  Americans  are  aware  of  their  fierce  indi- 
vidualism, their  warmth  of  spirit,  and  their  pride  in  achievement. 
Through  the  years  the  Indians,  the  Europeans,  the  Africans,  and 
the  more  recent  immigrants  from  the  Orient  have  been  melding 
into  one  nationality.  Even  though  there  have  been  great  distances 
between  the  people  in  race,  education,  and  economic  status,  they 
have  been  able  to  work  together  without  too  many  serious  dif- 
ficulties. Posts  of  high  responsibility  today  are  shared  by  those 
who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  ancient  Incas,  the  Spanish  con- 
quistadores,  or  to  modern  Europe. 

A common  pattern  of  living  is  found  on  the  great  estates  which 
are  semi-feudal  in  character.  Each  is  a self-contained  community 
of  thousands  of  acres  owned  by  one  family,  whether  it  is  an 
estancia  in  Argentina,  a fundo  in  Chile,  or  a lotifimdio  in  Bo- 
livia. While  cattle  or  grain  or  other  products  are  raised  for  ex- 
port, the  needs  of  those  who  live  and  work  on  the  estate  are  pro- 
vided by  the  owners  or  through  the  efforts  of  the  people 
themselves. 

At  first  glance  many  cities  look  very  much  like  some  of  ours 
with  modern  buildings  and  people  hurrying  to  work.  A second 
look  shows  that  a similar  pattern  has  persisted  in  some  of  the 
cities  that  one  finds  in  the  countryside  where  a few  families  of 
extreme  wealth  are  influential.  The  landless  peons  are  moving 
from  the  estates  to  the  cities  in  search  of  new  opportunities.  Be- 
cause they  lack  skills  they  are  unable  to  find  steady  work  and 
finally  settle  in  shack  towns  where  they  continue  to  be  landless, 
their  destinies  still  determined  by  the  industrial  “overlords.” 
While  housing  projects  are  underway  in  Chile  and  Peru,  and 
there  is  a growing  middle  class,  mass  poverty  exists  for  many 
because  governments  have  not  been  able  to  move  fast  enough  to 
create  conditions  which  make  it  possible  for  the  increasing 
populations,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  work  at  a better  pattern 
of  living.  Governments  are  determined  to  speed  improvements. 

Goverments  Have  Worked  Together 

There  is  an  exciting  story  about  the  co-operation  of  the  Latin 
American  republics,  which  began  early  in  the  last  century.  Simon 
Bolivar  is  revered  throughout  the  Americas  as  the  father  of  the 
Pan-American  movement.  His  statue  is  a familiar  landmark  in 
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cities  large  and  small.  He  dreamed  of  a great  America,  great  not 
so  much  by  virtue  of  her  wealth,  but  because  of  her  ideals  of  free- 
dom. In  1826  at  the  first  American  assembly  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  several  of  the  newly  created  republics,  a plan  for 
working  together  was  agreed  upon. 

The  inter-American  system  of  co-operation  was  not  fully  de- 
veloped until  the  first  conference  of  American  states  was  held  in 
the  fall  of  1890  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  International  Union  of 
American  Republics,  established  by  that  conference,  became  the 
Pan-American  Union  twenty  years  later.  The  co-operative  action 
of  the  twenty-one  republics  has  been  carried  on  since  1948 
through  the  Organization  of  the  American  States  (OAS). 

Co-operation  Through  the  OAS 

The  signing  of  the  charter  at  Bogota  marked  the  climax  of  the 
Pan-American  story,  because  it  gave  form  and  authority  to  the 
early  Bolivar  dream.  The  new  charter  provides  a frame-work  for 
policies  which  have  evolved  over  the  years  in  order  to  provide 
for  co-operative  action  among  the  governments  representing  350 
million  people  living  in  the  21  member  states  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  next  job  was  to  make  it  work,  which  has  not 
been  easy  because,  like  other  inter-governmental  bodies,  it  does 
not  possess  authority  to  enforce  its  decisions,  and  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  needs,  interests,  and  strength  of  its  members. 

Activities  to  give  meaning  to  the  new  OAS  charter  are  carried 
on  by  a large  number  of  agencies  and  institutions.  Some  are  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security,  while  others 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  important,  promote  through 
Joint  measures,  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  development 
of  the  Americas. 

The  council  of  OAS,  made  up  of  one  representative  of  each 
country,  meets  twice  a year.  We  hear  about  the  political  prob- 
lems which  are  discussed,  but  the  technical  services  it  provides 
through  three  related  groups  are  seldom  mentioned.  The  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  co-ordinates  activities  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  of  living  and  new  opportunities 
for  work,  including  the  OAS  program  of  technical  co-operation 
for  the  training  of  technicians  in  many  fields. 

The  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  gives  advisory  opinions 
on  legal  matters  and  is  working  on  the  important  job  of  codifying 
existing  laws  and  bringing  about  uniformity  in  legislation.  The 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council  carries  on  a far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  exchanges.  The 
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Council  also  works  with  six  inter-American  specialized  agencies, 
working  to  improve  health,  agriculture,  and  child  welfare. 

We  hear  more  about  the  consultations  of  foreign  ministers 
which  are  called  to  deal  with  emergencies  than  the  many  meetings 
of  groups  related  to  OAS  carrying  on  the  day  by  day  work  lead- 
ing to  long-range  goals.  Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  a treaty 
was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  provided  mutual  assistance 
in  the  event  of  armed  attack  or  other  forms  of  aggression  against 
any  one  of  the  republics.  The  foreign  ministers  have  been  called 
into  session  many  times  in  connection  with  events  in  Guatemala, 
Venezuela,  and  more  recently,  the  dispute  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  Immunity  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  non-Amer- 
ican interference  is  being  tested  in  Cuba,  bringing  a new  chal- 
lenge to  the  inter-American  system. 

OAS  gives  nations  a chance  to  work  together  in  mutual  respect 
with  sustained  measures  to  meet  rising  demands  for  social  justice, 
if  they  so  desire.  The  western  hemisphere  idea  will  not  come  into 
full  flower  until  it  is  translated  into  meaningful  terms  of  freedom 
from  want  and  from  need,  requiring  far-reaching  changes  in 
many  of  the  republics,  if  the  inter-American  dream  is  to  be 
achieved. 

New  Steps  to  Strengthen  Inter-American  Co-operation 

Other  steps  are  being  taken  which  hold  great  promise.  The 
new  Inter-American  Bank  is  functioning  to  provide  capital  for 
development  programs.  Seven  countries  have  signed  an  agreement 
to  form  a free  trade  area  within  twelve  years  to  speed  exchange 
of  goods  between  the  countries,  instead  of  relying  on  markets  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  Committee  of  21  held  its 
third  session  last  September  in  Bogota.  The  Act  of  Bogota  and 
the  plan  called  “Operation  Pan-America’’  proposed  by  the 
Brazilian  president,  when  implemented  will  bring  about  far- 
reaching  developments  in  both  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

The  Latin  American  republics  have  been  staunch  supporters 
of  the  United  Nations.  A special  provision  was  made  in  the 
Charter  for  them  to  maintain  their  regional  activities,  yet  work 
with  the  world  group.  The  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  electee!  from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Peru.  Other 
countries  have  furnished  leaders  for  other  important  posts.  The 
vote  of  the  Latin  American  countries  has  been  the  determining 
factor  in  many  decisions  on  crucial  issues. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  will  soon  have  a 
lovely  new  home  in  Santiago,  Chile.  It  was  established  soon  after 
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the  UN  was  founded  to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  attacking 
world  problems  in  the  region  from  a world  point  of  view.  There 
have  been  many  studies  on  special  subjects,  such  as  agriculture, 
energy  requirements,  and  development  of  indigenous  materials 
for  housing  which  serve  as  background  information  for  UN 
programs  in  the  region. 

Progress  and  Problems 

Top  news  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been  that  the  vast  land 
mass  of  this  hemisphere  has  “caught  fire.”  The  whole  of  Latin 
America  is  growing  and  developing  at  a rate  that  it  is  predicted 
will  change  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  the  long  efforts  of  intergovernmental  bodies  and  agen- 
cies, and  partly  due  to  new  forces  at  work  in  the  world,  Latin 
America’s  time  seems  to  have  come.  Production  of  goods  and 
services  is  expanding,  the  rate  of  agricultural  production  is 
climbing,  and  industrial  activity  in  many  categories  is  going  up 
even  more  rapidly.  Brasilia,  the  new,  modern  capital  of  Brazil, 
appearing  from  the  air  to  have  come  up  out  of  uninhabited 
space,  is  a symbol  of  what  is  happening.  The  cities  are  growing 
so  fast  that  there  is  not  enough  electric  power  or  running  water 
to  keep  up  with  the  needs.  Even  telephones  are  in  short  supply. 

The  United  States  has  rejoiced  over  the  progress  being  made 
by  our  southern  neighbors  and  has  done  a great  deal  to  assist  over 
the  years.  A technical  assistance  program  was  begun  in  Latin 
America  by  the  United  States  in  1942,  long  before  sharing  skills 
became  a popular  intergovernmental  activity.  The  early  pioneer- 
ing projects,  some  of  which  led  to  far-reaching  changes,  were  all 
jointly  planned  and  financed. 

The  Import-Export  Bank,  established  in  1934,  has  loaned  more 
than  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  to  countries  in  Latin 
America.  Just  a year  ago  special  grants  were  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and  Haiti  to  help  them  through 
crises.  Agreements  have  been  signed  with  seven  Latin  American 
countries  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela)  for  joint  development  of  research  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  A wide  range  of  programs  in  most  of  the 
countries  is  carried  on  through  the  International  Co-operation 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  The  most  recent  step  was  the  appro- 
priation of  500  million  dollars  by  the  last  Congress  for  social 
projects.  The  past  President  pointed  out,  in  asking  for  this  new 
fund,  “The  people  of  Latin  America  know  that  poverty,  igno- 
rance and  ill  health  are  not  inevitable  and  they  are  determined  to 
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have  their  resources  and  labors  yield  a better  life.”  The  new 
President  has  pledged  assistance  to  ‘‘free  men  and  free  govern- 
ments to  cast  off  the  chains  of  poverty.”  A task  force  has  been 
formed  by  the  new  administration  to  co-ordinate  policies  on  Latin 
America  and  to  work  out  some  new  long-range  plans. 

It  is  realized  on  both  sides  of  the  border  that  governments  must 
continue  to  work  together.  When  addressing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  the  President  of  Colombia,  Alberto  Lleras 
Comargo,  said,  ‘‘This  must  be  a high  operation  of  reciprocal  con- 
fidence in  a great  common  destiny,  and  an  act  of  faith  on  your 
part  and  on  ours  in  the  political,  economic  and  social  principles 
that  we  share.” 

The  problems  that  remain,  in  spite  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  are  tremendous.  Their  solution  requires  more  than 
money  and  words.  Deeds  are  urgent  and  must  be  bold  and  far- 
reaching  enough  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the  hopeless  millions 
who  have  begun  to  despair  of  a better  future  through  an  orderly 
evolution,  and  to  inspire  the  governing  classes  to  join  in  a pro- 
gram of  social  reform. 

Pockets  of  Poverty  Mar  the  Progress  Picture 

Latin  America  is  neither  ‘‘poor”  nor  “underdeveloped,”  but 
it  does  have  problems.  Some  of  the  problems  stem  from  the  fact 
that  the  countries  are  unevenly  developed,  with  the  cities  moving 
far  ahead  of  rural  areas.  The  most  difficult  problem  to  face  is 
that  of  mass  poverty,  especially  in  the  rural  areas  where  there  is 
sub-marginal  production.  So  many  rural  families  cannot  raise 
enough  to  be  able  to  have  anything  to  sell,  and  can  barely  supply 
their  own  needs.  According  to  U.S.  statistics,  four  out  of  five 
people  living  in  Latin  America  are  underfed.  Poverty  is  a com- 
plex phenomena  and  hunger  a multi-dimensional  problem  with 
widespread  effects  on  the  total  life  of  the  country  and  its  people. 

The  population  explosion  aggravates  the  already  existing  social 
problems.  It  is  estimated  by  UN  statistics  that  Latin  America  is 
the  fastest  growing  region  in  the  world,  with  a 2.5  per  cent  in- 
crease per  year  in  population.  Brazil’s  growth  is  the  highest  in  the 
western  world,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  too  million  mark  will 
be  reached  by  1975. 

There  are  more  people  south  of  the  border  today  than  live  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  without  Alaska,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  far  exceed  their  northern  neighbors  in  another 
decade.  The  situation  is  critical,  because  the  population  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  capital  and  development  resources.  It  is  difficult  now 
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to  keep  up  with  increased  needs  and  almost  impossible  to  attain 
any  over-all  improvements.  It  is  true  that  many  areas  are  under- 
populated, but  because  the  population  is  increasing  most  rapidly 
in  areas  of  greatest  density,  there  are  not  enough  houses,  schools, 
or  jobs  for  those  now  living  in  these  areas. 

Money  That  Decreases  in  Value 

The  wave  of  strikes  in  Sao  Paulo  last  summer  emphasized  the 
fact  that  cost  of  living  had  increased  40  per  cent  in  one  year. 
Brazil’s  cruzeiro  fell  from  20  to  a dollar  in  1950  to  220  to  a dollar 
by  late  1959.  The  presses  that  make  unsecured  money  have  been 
running  hot  in  many  countries.  In  Chile  one  carries  thousand 
pesos  bills  which  are  necessary  for  a simple  meal.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  a truck  driver’s  weekly  salary  can  hardly  pay  for 
a pair  of  shoes. 

Inflation  prevents  productive  investment  and  sound  economic 
growth.  The  rapid  pace  of  development  taking  place  cannot  con- 
tinue without  realistic  measures  to  control  inflation.  Overspend- 
ing by  governments  and  alleged  inefficiencies  in  operations  have 
made  a snowballing  problem.  Inflation  is  difficult  to  control 
because  in  the  effort  to  build  new  cities  and  improve  services  it 
has  seemed  necessary  for  governments  to  spend  more  than  they 
receive.  The  supply  of  money  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  goods, 
pushing  prices  up  and  causing  labor  unrest  due  to  higher  living 
costs.  An  austerity  program  was  initiated  by  President  Frondizi 
in  Argentina  in  an  effort  to  keep  prices  and  wages  down.  He  may 
succeed  in  bringing  prices  down,  but  it  may  bring  his  government 
with  them,  because  a solid  lump  of  Peronista  supporters  continue 
to  exist. 

The  Boat  Needs  to  be  Steadied 

Unstable  government  has  been  one  of  the  chronic  ailments  of 
many  of  the  republics.  In  years  past  leaders  attained  power  in 
some  countries  by  bullets  instead  of  ballots.  Lack  of  experience 
and  education  and  political  immaturity  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  voters  have  made  it  difficult  for  good  government  to  function. 

In  Buenos  Aires  this  last  spring  candidates  representing  seven- 
teen different  parties  were  seeking  office.  Campaigning  was  done 
by  painting  signs  and  the  initials  of  the  political  parties  on  walls 
and  buildings.  There  were  so  many  in  some  places  they  gave  the 
area  a strange  modernistic  appearance.  Even  though  there  are 
many  political  parties,  in  most  of  the  countries  none  is  organized 
from  the  grass  roots  or  representative  of  the  thinking  of  the 
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average  citizen.  In  rural  areas  many  people  do  not  vote,  and  in 
some  countries  an  educational  requirement  keeps  many  away 
from  the  polls. 

The  background  of  feudalism  has  made  it  difficult  to  establish 
political  order  and  sound  economics.  Even  though  the  ancient 
feudal  ways  are  in  conflict  with  a new  type  of  economy  there  is 
resistance  to  efforts  to  change  the  pattern  which  has  set  the  eco- 
nomic climate  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  While  land 
reform,  extension  of  education,  and  social  legislation  might 
change  the  semi-feudal  system  which  continues  to  exist,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  wipe  out  the  class  barriers  that  sharply 
divide  society. 

Villages  and  provincial  towns  have  little  contact  with  other 
towns  and  none  with  the  cities.  Because  few  have  money,  trading 
is  done  locally  to  supply  needs.  Many  persons  live  and  die  in  one 
small  area  without  knowing  very  much  about  the  world  beyond 
their  borders.  Cities  are  isolated  from  each  other,  one  state  from 
the  next,  and  one  country  from  its  neighbor  throughout  Latin 
America. 

A Sound  Foundation  on  Which  To  Build 

Economic  instability  is  a problem  affecting  the  everyday  living 
of  millions.  In  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  balanced  economic  growth.  The  failure  to 
maintain  a balance  between  new  industrialization  and  improved 
agricultural  production  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  social 
eruptions  that  have  taken  place. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  countries  are  dependent  on  one  crop 
or  one  product  which  is  sold  on  the  world  market.  Their  pros- 
perity depends  on  the  world  price  of  the  limited  number  of  items 
they  have  for  sale.  Disaster  strikes  when  the  price  on  one  of  the 
major  items  drops.  For  instance,  if  the  price  of  Brazilian  coffee 
or  Chilean  copper  falls,  the  country  cannot  secure  enough  foreign 
currency  to  buy  the  products  it  needs.  While  their  raw  materials 
are  sold  cheaply  when  the  world  price  drops,  they  must  continue 
to  pay  high  prices  for  industrial  equipment  and  consumer  goods 
necessary  to  hasten  development. 

El  Salvador,  a small  Central  American  country,  depends  on 
coffee  exports  for  87  per  cent  of  its  income.  If  we  should  all  give 
up  morning  coffee,  it  would  have  a disastrous  effect  on  El  Salva- 
dor and  other  coffee  growing  countries.  It  has  been  said  that 
every  time  the  price  of  coffee  is  reduced  by  one  cent,  Colombia 
loses  six  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  foreign  earnings. 


Industralization  has  been  hailed  as  the  magic  word  to  solve 
economic  problems.  A country  must  have  machinery,  skilled 
labor  to  work  the  machines,  and  electric  power  to  make  them  run 
— all  items  in  short  supply.  There  must  be  additional  capital  to 
buy  the  machines  in  the  first  place.  People  with  money  to  invest, 
whether  they  live  in  the  country  or  outside,  do  not  want  to  invest 
their  savings  if  there  is  a chance  that  they  will  be  swept  away  by 
a revolution. 

How  to  break  through  the  sad  circle  surrounding  the  treasure 
called  economic  growth  is  the  sixty-four  dollar  question  stumping 
governmental  leaders  who  are  seeking  smoother  political  and 
economic  sailing.  The  greatest  economic  asset  of  any  country  is 
its  people.  Here  is  an  enormous  resource  of  great  value  with 
which  to  build  in  every  Latin  American  country,  but  it  has  not 
been  fully  used.  The  people  can  be  the  ballast  in  the  ship  of  state 
seeking  safe  harbors. 

Change  is  Bringing  New  Goals 

The  revolution  sweeping  the  world  stems  from  the  search  of 
millions  for  a measure  of  political  freedom,  ways  to  earn  a better 
living,  and  a mass  thirst  for  knowledge.  These  are  the  commonly 
accepted  goals  throughout  Latin  America  as  the  majority  in  each 
country  seek  a way  of  life  that  will  insure  respect  for  their  dignity 
as  persons.  In  response  to  the  demands  being  made  by  new  voices, 
governments  and  leaders  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  bring  about  a 
rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  production  of  all  types  of  goods. 
They  know  that  there  isn’t  time  to  go  through  the  slow  process 
of  development  that  was  followed  in  the  United  States  and  other 
industrialized  countries.  Yet  they  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  face  up 
to  the  need  for  redesigning  the  power  structure  so  that  there  is  a 
place  for  the  people  themselves  to  share  in  plans  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  building  job. 

The  new  middle  class  that  has  come  into  being  in  the  cities, 
and  the  students  who  are  always  impatient  with  any  orderly 
tempo  for  change,  are  demanding  a greater  share  of  the  social  and 
political  power  immediately.  They  are  eager  to  use  this  power  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  injustices  which  they  believe  have  al- 
ready lasted  too  long.  They  want  rapid  industrialization  because 
it  is  regarded  as  vital  to  improving  the  economic  outlook,  even 
though  it  would  mean  a sudden  shift  of  the  population  from 
fields  to  factories,  and  new  tensions  in  the  already  overcrowded 
urban  areas.  In  their  drive  to  move,  the  fact  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  impossible  to  change  a country  from  an  agricultural 
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economy  to  an  industrial  economy  overnight.  At  the  time  that 
they  are  asking  speed,  without  capital  to  do  the  job,  they  resist 
assistance  in  the  development  of  their  resources,  believing  that 
it  means  foreign  bondage. 

New  measures  are  being  proposed  by  some  of  the  leaders  who 
are  sincere  and  dedicated  men  and  women,  which  should  not  be 
difficult  for  us  to  understand.  These  leaders  want  more  people  to 
share  in  the  ownership  of  the  wealth  of  their  lands,  and  propose 
that  the  fields  should  be  possessed  by  those  who  cultivate  them. 
They  believe  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a democratic  future,  within 
a framework  of  freedom,  until  the  landless  masses  are  given  a 
stake  in  their  own  country,  and  each  according  to  his  own  efforts 
can  work  for  just  returns.  In  back  of  some  of  the  agitation  is  a 
new  kind  of  nationalism,  that  makes  the  people  want  their 
country  to  measure  up  so  that  it  will  achieve  the  international 
recognition  and  prestige  they  believe  it  so  justly  deserves. 

The  peon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  pawn  in  this  power  strug- 
gle. Like  an  aw'akening  giant  the  silent  millions  for  so  long  con- 
sidered by  those  who  held  power  to  be  “a  melancholy  sea  of 
illiterates”  are  beginning  to  listen  to  those  who  boast  that  poverty 
is  not  destined  to  endure  forever.  It  was  made  and  can  be  un- 
made by  man.  One  does  not  need  to  look  very  closely  to  observe 
that  Latin  America  is  becoming  the  next  target  in  the  ‘‘battle  for 
men’s  minds”  that  has  already  started  in  Africa  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Church  and  a People  in  Transition 

The  Church  is  involved  in  what  is  happening  south  of  the 
border,  because  the  message  of  Christ  means  hope  to  those  who 
are  seeking  social  change.  Christians  can  help  determine  whether 
there  will  be  ‘‘Castro  style”  change  which  is  costly  and  destruc- 
tive, or  whether  there  will  be  peaceful  evolution,  following  some 
orderly  and  acceptable  pattern  in  areas  where  reforms  are  long 
overdue.  The  policies  followed  by  our  government  and  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  ‘‘areas  of  acute  human  need”  may  be  the  de- 
termining factors.  We  have  shared  our  skills  and  emphasized  in- 
stitutions and  procedures.  It  is  time  to  share  in  more  imaginative 
ways  our  democratic  concepts  and  spiritual  insights.  Our  ef- 
fectiveness will  depend  in  part  on  how  much  we  care  as  citizens 
and  as  Christians.  Yet  we  cannot  care  if  we  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  know.  We  and  our  neighbors  must  be  free  to  know. 
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SECTION  II 


The  Mass  Thirst  for  Knowledge 

Knowledge  for  Social  Change 

Social  change  in  Latin  America,  if  it  is  to  take  place  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  must  be  based  on  education  for  all  the  people. 
Knowledge  can  help  to  loosen  the  links  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  ill  health  in  the  chain  which  holds  so  many  to  a hopeless 
past  in  each  of  the  republics.  Education  is  a magic  key  that  opens 
the  door  to  a more  promising  future  for  those  who  live  in  the 
high  Andes  or  the  crowded  cities. 

There  is  a close  relationship  between  a nation’s  level  of  educa- 
tion and  its  economic  and  social  progress.  Governments  are  learn- 
ing that  ambitious  plans  for  improvement  of  conditions  cannot 
be  realized  in  areas  where  the  majority  of  the  people  have  never 
been  in  school.  This  fact  has  been  proved  in  Haiti  where  illiteracy 
rates  are  highest  and  very  little  overall  improvement  has  been 
made,  in  spite  of  many  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
projects.  In  this  age  of  mechanized  agriculture  and  highly  de- 
veloped industries,  an  illiterate  manpower  is  a real  obstacle  to 
raising  production  rates  or  the  standard  of  living.  Trained  per- 
sons and  workers  with  technical  skills  to  run  the  machines  are 
just  as  necessary  as  money  with  which  to  build  the  factories  for 
industrialization.  David  A.  Morse,  Secretary-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  warns  that  education  is  the  most 
pressing  need  in  the  present  phase  of  world  development.  He 
points  out  in  his  last  annual  report  that  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion at  all  levels  must  be  part  of  the  general  development  pro- 
gram in  each  country. 

A Problem  of  Large  Dimensions 

Latin  America  has  before  it  a colossal  educational  undertaking 
if  it  is  to  match  the  needs  of  this  new  period  of  its  history.  The 
task  includes  providing  opportunities  for  forty-four  million 
illiterates  and  about  fifteen  million  children  of  school  age  not 
in  school.  Primary  schools  are  lacking,  secondary  education  is 
insufficient,  and  there  are  shortcomings  in  higher  education. 
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Vocational  education  is  limited,  and  out-of-school  education  for 
adults  is  lacking  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  It  is  not  just  a case 
of  securing  more  teachers,  but  one  of  building  schools  in  which 
they  can  teach,  and  securing  books  and  materials  with  which  they 
can  conduct  classes.  Every  child  who  is  not  in  school  today  will 
become  in  another  generation  an  illiterate  adult,  unable  to 
understand  the  concepts  that  govern  the  modern  world. 

The  largest  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  in  school 
live  in  rural  areas  where  only  twenty-eight  children  out  of  every 
one  hundred  have  any  formal  education.  About  half  the  popula- 
tion in  each  country  is  agricultural,  and  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  rural  population  is  landowning,  which  complicates  the 
solution  to  the  problem.  In  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas  many 
drop  out  of  school  after  the  first  or  second  grade.  They  leave 
without  having  learned  very  much  and  without  knowing  how  to 
learn.  Economic  pressure  is  the  principle  reason  why  children 
drop  out  of  school.  Due  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  the  labor 
of  their  children  in  the  fields  or  at  home  is  necessary.  There  isn’t 
time  to  prepare  for  the  future;  they  must  contribute  to  the  family 
income  for  the  present. 

There  is  hardly  a Latin  American  country  which  does  not 
have  one  or  more  serious  bottlenecks  in  its  educational  system. 
In  Costa  Rica  the  number  of  primary  schools  has  doubled  in 
the  last  decade,  yet  40,000  children  are  not  in  school  because  of 
lack  of  educational  facilities.  In  Paraguay  there  is  almost  a 
total  lack  of  text  books  for  most  elementary  school  subjects. 
About  half  of  Colombia’s  teachers  are  not  certified,  which  means 
that  they  have  less  than  nine  years  of  schooling.  It  seems  that  in 
each  country  there  is  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people  to  go  out  and  teach  in  the  remote  rural  areas  where  there 
is  the  greatest  need.  Education  for  the  masses  is  still  a major  and 
as  yet  unsolved  problem. 

In  Law  If  Not  In  Practice 

There  are  fine  educational  laws  in  all  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Elementary  education  is  free  and  compulsory  for 
children  from  six  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  most  of 
the  countries  secondary  education  is  also  free.  However,  legal 
provisions  are  not  enough.  In  spite  of  the  good  laws,  about  one- 
half  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age  are  not  in  school, 
and  less  than  one-tenth  are  in  secondary  schools. 

It  might  seem  that  there  is  need  for  a corps  of  truant  officers 
to  get  the  children  to  attend  school.  Persuasion  is  not  necessary. 
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because  one  finds  on  talking  to  children  living  in  rural  villages 
or  in  crowded  cities  that  most  of  them  are  happy  when  there  is  a 
school  near  their  homes  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attend. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  principle  reason  why  so  many  children 
are  not  in  school  is  the  lack  of  schools. 

The  situation  varies  from  one  country  to  another  and  one 
area  to  another  in  the  same  country.  Excellent  schools  are  found 
in  almost  every  region,  and  in  many  places  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  in  school.  Sometimes  there  are  several  shifts  of  stu- 
dents using  the  same  building  during  the  school  week  where 
schools  are  in  short  supply. 

The  fight  against  illiteracy  and  for  additional  educational  op- 
portunities has  been  waged  aggressively  by  educators  and  scho- 
lars with  a fine  sense  of  dedication.  Additional  opportunity  for 
higher  education  has  been  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  educa- 
tional picture.  There  are  many  new  universities,  both  public 
and  private.  The  enrollment  has  multiplied,  largely  due  to  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  cities,  the  appearance  of  a growing 
middle  class,  and  the  increased  demand  for  professional  per- 
sonnel. Relatively  inexpensive  university  educaton  in  state  in- 
stitutions has  come  into  being,  like  the  University  College  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  serving  all  of  the  West  Indies  Federation. 

People  Want  to  Know 

How  big  is  the  mass  thirst  for  knowledge?  According  to  UN 
statistics,  some  35  million  people  annually  learn  to  read  and 
write.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  better  than  half  a century  be- 
fore the  present  world’s  population  is  literate.  It  will  take  many 
years  in  Latin  America  because  of  the  unusual  economic  and 
social  patterns  which  affect  the  educational  problem. 

Interest  in  education  is  high.  Governments  are  being  pressed 
to  increase  educational  opportunities  and  to  seek  assistance  in 
modernizing  school  systems  in  order  to  meet  the  crucial  needs 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In  recent  years  Chile  has  spent  nine- 
teen per  cent  of  its  national  budget  on  education,  and  Panama 
has  spent  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  problem  of  providing  addi- 
tional opportunities  will  not  be  solved,  however,  until  education 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  of  society,  and  each  local 
community  begins  to  look  at  its  own  schools.  Without  citizen 
support  for  education  in  all  its  fields,  governments  will  move 
slowly.  The  kind  of  education  that  a country  provides  is  a domes- 
tic problem  and  depends  on  the  national  educational  policy  sup- 
ported by  the  people. 
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Latin  American  Countries  Are  Tackling  Problems  Together 

There  are  many  official  and  unofficial  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Latin  American  countries  working  together  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS).  The  new  OAS  charter 
adopted  in  1948  recognized  the  need  to  increase  cultural  rela- 
tionships. The  nations  also  agreed  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  education  by  providing  free  compulsory  elementary 
education  and  higher  education  which  should  be  available  to 
all  without  any  distinction. 

The  Inter-American  Cultural  Council,  with  its  Secretariat  in 
Mexico  City,  was  given  the  specific  responsibility  of  promoting 
the  cultural  program  of  the  OAS.  It  works  for  the  adoption  of 
basic  educational  programs  by  all  the  republics  to  fit  the  needs 
of  all  the  population  groups,  and  special  programs  of  training. 
Its  activities  have  encouraged  co-operation  among  the  American 
nations  through  research,  publication  of  materials,  exchange  of 
information  and  exchange  of  persons.  The  cultural  program  of 
OAS  is  based  on  the  belief  that  education  should  be  for  the 
masses  instead  of  the  privileged  few,  and  that  culture  in  general 
should  reach  out  over  as  wide  a radius  of  action  as  possible, 
without  class  limitation  or  restricting  circles.  The  Council  has 
carried  on  a far-reaching  program  even  if  achievements  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  goal  toward  which  it  is  working. 

The  cultural  program  of  OAS  extends  into  all  areas  of  educa- 
tion. Projects  have  been  directed  especially  toward  fundamental 
education  in  view  of  the  high  illiteracy  rate  in  some  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  There  has  been  wide-scale  distribution  of  funda- 
mental educational  materials.  The  OAS  also  maintains  at  Rubio 
in  Venezuela  the  Inter-American  Center  for  Rural  Education 
(CIER),  a center  for  the  training  of  rural  normal  school  teachers. 
Research  is  carried  on  at  the  center  in  problems  of  rural  educa- 
tion, and  study  guides  and  manuals  are  prepared.  Graduates  of 
the  center  are  at  work  in  Ecuador,  Honduras,  and  Venezuela, 
improving  training  for  rural  teachers.  The  work  of  the  center 
is  significant  because  it  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  the  rural 
rehabilitation  of  Latin  America  must  be  based  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  home  with  the  raising  of  the  health  standards 
of  the  rural  worker. 

UNESCO  IS  ALSO  AT  Work  in  Latin  America 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  over  the  world  to  reduce  the 
heavy  burden  of  illiteracy  in  the  newly  developing  countries  and 
to  promote  cultural  activities.  One  of  the  world  wide  leaders  in 
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this  field  is  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  a specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
founded  in  1946.  All  of  the  Latin  American  republics  are  mem- 
bers of  UNESCO,  and  many  programs  to  promote  education  in 
Latin  America  are  carried  on  by  UNESCO. 

The  fundamental  purpose  guiding  UNESCO’s  world-wide 
work  in  the  fields  of  education,  science  and  culture  is  to  instill 
in  the  minds  of  all  men  everywhere  the  ideas  and  ideals  needed 
to  build  a future  of  peace  and  progress.  In  all  its  activities,  car- 
ried on  through  general  conferences,  an  executive  board  and 
Secretariat,  it  w'orks  to  expand  knowledge.  UNESCO  offers  all 
possible  assistance  to  its  too  member  states  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  practical  programs.  It  encourages  all  types  of  inter- 
national co-operation  in  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  fields, 
and  serves  as  a clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  information. 
Its  work  has  had  far-reaching  effects  in  Latin  America. 

Special  UNESCO  activities  are  being  carried  on  in  eight  Latin 
American  countries.  The  Latin  American  center  for  advanced 
courses  in  mathematics,  for  instance,  is  being  established  at  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  Social  Service  Re- 
search Center  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  the  Science  Co- 
operation office  for  Latin  America  is  located  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay.  Ecuador  serves  all  Latin  America  as  a training  center 
for  journalists  through  a center  established  at  the  University  of 
Quito.  During  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  ten  seminars 
or  conferences  called  in  Latin  America  to  deal  with  various  as- 
pects of  educational  or  cultural  activities  in  this  region. 

The  most  important  single  activity  of  UNESCO  in  Latin 
America  is  the  ten  year  Project  for  Extension  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion begun  in  1956.  It  was  the  first  major  project  in  the  field  of 
education  adopted  by  the  General  Conference.  The  Eleventh 
Conference  continued  it  through  1961-62  under  the  title  of  Ex- 
tension and  Improvement  of  Primary  Education  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Specialists  in  primary  education  have  been  trained.  New 
teaching  materials  have  been  developed  as  educational  plan- 
ning offices  have  been  established  in  the  different  countries. 
UNESCO  experts  have  assisted  in  investigating  overall  needs 
and  drawing  up  long-term  plans  for  meeting  them.  While  each 
country  plans  its  own  educational  policy,  the  experts  are  helping 
the  countries  to  develop  more  efficient  administration  and  adapt- 
ing resources  to  specific  educational  needs  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  offered,  and  to  extend  it  to  meet  new 
needs.  The  program  is  being  advanced  also  by  fellowships  for 
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primary  teachers  and  specialists  in  administration,  and  other 
aspects  of  education.  The  project  is  succeeding  because  the  Latin 
American  region  is  a common  cultural  market  with  the  same 
general  problems  everywhere.  The  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Education  and  Economic  and  Social  Development  to  be  held 
in  1961  will  further  the  overall  planning  for  the  improvement 
of  education  in  Latin  America.  Whether  the  UNESCO  program 
will  place  all  children  in  school  in  the  next  decade  remains  to 
be  seen. 

International  and  Regional  Co-operation 

Because  the  OAS  and  UNESCO  have  both  worked  in  the  field 
of  education  and  cultural  affairs  in  Latin  America,  a general 
agreement  of  co-operation  was  signed  in  1950.  Since  then  many 
joint  seminars,  conferences  and  projects  have  moved  forward 
successfully,  with  joint  action  of  UNESCO  and  OAS  in  every- 
thing concerned  with  the  promotion  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  important  UNESCO  projects  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, now  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  OAS,  is  the  Regional 
Fundamental  Educational  Center  at  Patzcuaro  (Crefal).  It  is 
located  in  Mexico’s  mountainous  lake  country,  once  the  heart  of 
the  Tarascan  Indian  empire.  In  addition  to  learning  new  teach- 
ing methods,  developing  materials  particularly  suited  to  their 
own  areas,  the  trainees  live  and  work  in  the  Indian  villages 
learning  to  integrate  education  with  the  total  needs  for  com- 
munity development.  Since  the  opening  of  the  center  about  ten 
years  ago,  more  than  five  hundred  men  and  women  from  nine- 
teen Latin  American  countries  have  studied  at  the  center.  With 
their  return  to  their  own  countries  with  new  ideas,  the  chain 
reaction  process,  begun  at  Patzcuaro,  is  spreading  throughout 
Latin  America. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work  UNESCO  is 
carrying  on  in  the  field  of  education,  the  United  States  last  year 
added  two  million  dollars  to  its  normal  share  of  the  UNESCO 
budget,  earmarking  the  additional  sum  for  education. 

The  United  States  is  Working  with  its  Neighbors 

The  United  States  is  at  work  in  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  increase  educational  opportunities  through  government 
programs  and  those  supported  by  foundations,  private  agencies, 
and  business  firms.  The  earliest  assistance  in  education  was 
given  to  Latin  America  by  the  United  States  through  servicios 
soon  after  the  war.  Each  servicio  has  charge  of  a project  for 
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teacher  training,  vocational  education,  demonstration  school, 
or  development  of  educational  materials.  The  technical  person- 
nel of  a servicio  come  from  both  the  United  States  and  the  host 
country,  and  both  share  the  costs.  In  Bolivia  the  joint  planning 
and  administration  is  under  the  nucleo  which  is  patterned  after 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Inca  rule.  There  is  a central  school 
which  supervises  and  serves  as  a model  for  its  dependent  schools. 

The  sending  of  specialists  to  work  in  schools  of  the  host  coun- 
try has  been  an  effective  method  of  assistance  used  by  ICA.  In 
Coli,  Colombia,  four  primary  schools  are  used  for  a school 
improvement  program.  They  serve  as  a laboratory  setting  for 
inservice  training  of  supervisors,  principals,  and  administrators 
under  U.  S.  and  Colombian  education  specialists.  In  Guatemala 
an  intensive  summer  program  has  been  set  up  to  serve  the  fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  its  uncertified  teachers  who  have  completed  only 
the  fifth  grade.  The  summer  program  is  followed  by  two  years  of 
teaching  and  study  on  the  job  under  supervision  of  mobile  nor- 
mal school  teams. 

Student  exchanges  with  Latin  America  are  carried  on  through 
the  International  Exchange  Service  (lES).  The  first  agreement 
with  a Latin  American  country  for  educational  exchange  under 
the  Fullbright  Act  was  an  agreement  with  Chile  in  1954.  In 
1958-59  there  were  10,250  Latin  American  students  in  the  United 
States. 

The  many  official  and  unofficial  exchange  programs  of  stu- 
dents and  educators  provide  an  excellent  means  of  breaking 
down  some  of  the  barriers  that  hamper  good  relations.  They 
further  understanding  and  increase  the  store  of  special  skills  and 
educational  leaders  in  the  various  countries. 

Not  By  Bread  Alone 

The  culture  and  intellectual  life  of  Latin  America  is  drawn 
to  a great  extent  from  her  ancient  spiritual  and  religious  heri- 
tage. If  the  free  world  wins  in  the  economic  field,  yet  neglects 
the  intellectual  area,  victory  will  be  an  empty  one.  If  it  wins  in 
the  economic  and  intellectual  field  yet  loses  in  the  spiritual 
struggle,  it  will  be  a terrific  defeat.  The  church  is  involved  in 
the  ultimate  decisions  regarding  cultural  programs  with  Latin 
America — their  continuance,  their  quality,  their  scope,  and 
their  direction. 
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SECTION  III 


The  New  Role  of  Women 

Social  Change  is  Affecting  the  Position. of  Women 

Among  the  most  striking  changes  taking  place  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  those  affecting  the  position  of  women.  For  centuries 
women  in  the  Americas  gained  world  renown  as  enchanting 
senoritas.  Today  many  are  being  recognized  as  determined  lead- 
ers in  the  struggle  to  gain  new  opportunities  for  women  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  their  countries. 

Political  rights  were  the  first  sought  by  women  in  the  Amer- 
icas in  an  effort  to  secure  additional  opportunities.  Once  on  the 
highway  of  political  rights,  it  seemed  easier  to  find  all  the  by- 
ways leading  to  full  equality.  Gaining  the  vote  had  greater  sig- 
nificance in  changing  social  patterns  than  securing  the  privilege 
of  placing  a piece  of  paper  in  a ballot  box.  Having  the  vote 
conceded  the  right  of  a woman  to  a voice  in  affairs  outside  of 
the  home. 

At  the  time  women  won  the  franchise  in  the  United  States, 
women  were  not  able  to  vote  in  any  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Today,  according  to  the  document  on  electoral  laws 
prepared  by  the  UN  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  in 
July  i960,  women  can  vote  in  all  the  republics  except  Paraguay, 
although  the  right  to  be  appointed  to  public  office  has  been 
recognized  in  this  country.  While  women  can  vote  in  Guatemala, 
they  must  pass  a literacy  test,  which  is  not  required  of  men.  It 
is  not  explained  what  qualifications  of  voting  an  illiterate  man 
has  that  are  not  possessed  by  an  illiterate  woman!  This  restriction 
points  to  the  necessity  of  education  for  all  women  to  overcome 
such  obstacles. 

Some  women  voted  in  municipal  elections  in  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Argentina  as  early  as  1921 — if  they  had  a diploma  au- 
thorizing practice  in  one  of  the  professions  or  if  they  adminis- 
tered their  own  estate.  Ecuador  was  the  first  country  to  allow 
women  to  vote  in  a national  election  in  1929,  although  a vote  in 
popular  elections  is  obligatory  for  men  and  optional  for  women. 
In  Chile  women  could  vote  in  municipal  elections  in  1931,  but 
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in  addition  to  other  qualifications  had  to  be  taxpayers.  Women 
in  Brazil  gained  the  vote  in  all  elections  in  1932,  but  only  those 
in  gainful  occupations  could  vote.  Since  homemaking  is  not  con- 
sidered a gainful  occupation  not  many  women  were  found 
at  the  polls  on  election  day.  When  the  women  of  Uruguay 
gained  the  vote  in  1932  without  restrictions,  they  became  the 
first  to  be  able  to  vote  in  all  elections  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 
In  February  1961,  Argentina  ratified  the  UN  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  becoming  the  sixth  Latin  American 
country  to  promise  to  extend  to  women  the  right  to  vote,  to 
hold  office,  and  to  exercise  all  public  functions  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men. 

Each  of  the  republics  has  produced  outstanding  women  who 
serve  not  only  at  home  but  on  the  world  scene.  Three  of  the  six 
women  who  represented  their  countries  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference to  draft  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  were  from 
Latin  America.  Dr.  Bertha  Lutz  of  Brazil,  Mrs.  Minerva  Ber- 
nardino Cappa  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Isabel  P.  de 
Vidal  Urdenata  of  Uruguay  helped  to  write  full  equality  into 
the  UN  Charter.  Mrs.  Ana  Figueroa,  the  dynamic  suffrage  lead- 
er of  Chile,  was  the  first  woman  elected  chairman  of  a standing 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  is  now  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Internatonal  Labor  Organization.  In  Uru- 
guay for  some  years  women  have  equalled  men  in  industry, 
commerce,  administration,  and  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Obstacles  to  be  Overcome 

The  achievements  of  those  who  have  attained  recognition  are 
not  matched  by  the  majority  of  the  women  in  Latin  America. 
Present-day  difficulties  for  the  women  of  Latin  America  began 
centuries  ago  when  the  patriarchal  family,  based  on  the  power 
of  the  father,  was  the  accepted  pattern  of  community  living. 
In  countries  where  Spanish  and  Portuguese  law  and  tradition 
are  inherited  from  the  old  world,  women’s  place  in  society  is  far 
removed  from  the  polling  booth  or  the  school  room. 

The  social  and  economic  changes  which  are  taking  place  have 
had  far-reaching  effects  on  women  and  are  being  reflected  grad- 
ually in  new  laws.  The  process  of  reform  in  constitutions  and 
legal  systems  acknowledging  women’s  equal  civil  rights  is  slow. 
Even  after  law's  are  changed  it  is  difficult  to  change  traditional 
ways  of  thinking. 

In  thirteen  countries  the  principle  of  equality  of  rights  and 
obligations  of  husband  and  wife  has  been  established  by  legis- 
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lation.  In  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Venezuela, 
and  Bolivia,  by  law  the  wife  still  owes  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band, and  he  makes  all  the  decisions,  administers,  and  even 
disposes  of  family  property  if  he  so  wishes.  Except  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  a woman  in  these  countries  cannot  even  sign  a 
contract  without  her  husband’s  permission.  In  eleven  countries, 
the  father  administers  the  property  of  the  children,  and  in  two 
other  countries,  Mexico  and  Uruguay,  the  children  may  choose 
the  administrator,  but  with  the  father  the  traditional  head  of 
the  family,  free  choice  does  not  change  the  pattern. 

The  legal,  as  well  as  the  customary  position  of  women,  ex- 
plains why  it  is  so  important  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities which  will  prepare  them  for  the  new  patterns  of  family 
and  community  living  emerging  in  the  Americas. 

New  Horizons  for  Women  Through  Education 

Illiteracy,  it  was  felt  by  the  delegates  from  the  western  hemis- 
phere to  the  UN  Seminar  on  Participation  of  Women  in  Public 
Life  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  May,  1959,  was  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  regrettable  backwardness  of  the  women.  It  was  pointed 
out  during  the  discussion  that  in  most  of  the  countries  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  is  in  advance  of  that  of  girls,  and  that  where  op- 
portunities for  the  girls  do  exist,  many  girls  stay  home  to  help 
with  domestic  chores  or  take  care  of  younger  children.  Many 
girls  marry  before  they  have  had  opportunity  for  enough  years 
of  education,  because  the  legal  age  of  marriage  is  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age  in  all  of  the  Latin  Ameircan  countries  except 
Brazil.  By  law,  girls  and  boys  have  the  same  access  to  educa- 
tional facilities  in  all  the  republics;  yet  in  addition  to  the  eco- 
nomic factors,  the  delegates  felt  that  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  social  prejudice  which  persists  and  acts  as  a deterrent,  pre- 
venting girls  from  taking  advantage  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties which  may  exist. 

Among  the  many  recommendations  made  by  the  Seminar  was 
one  suggesting  that  there  should  be  no  difference  in  educational 
opportunities  or  curriculum  for  the  two  sexes,  and  in  practice 
as  well  as  theory,  these  should  be  made  available  to  everyone 
in  all  of  the  countries. 

Education  for  women  before  independence  was  directed  ex- 
clusively to  the  home.  Even  after  liberation,  educational  oppor- 
tunity has  been  available  primarily  for  girls  and  young  women 
in  the  ruling  classes  and  in  a limited  number  of  fields.  Usually 
content  is  very  different  from  that  offered  in  schools  for  boys  and 
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young  men.  Provision  has  been  made  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
training  women  for  teaching,  home  economics  and  nursing.  As 
new  opportunities  have  developed,  employment  in  new  fields  has 
increased. 

Because  so  many  women  in  a number  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  not  been  in  school,  opportunities  for  out-of- 
school  education  is  a subject  of  special  interest.  At  the  World 
Conference  on  Adult  Education  called  by  UNESCO  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  August  i960,  it  was  pointed  out  that  “adult  educa- 
tion including  education  for  literacy  is  an  immediate  need  so 
overpowering  that  here  and  now  we  must  help  adult  men  and 
women  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  they  need  for 
the  new  patterns  of  community  living  into  which  they  are  mov- 
ing.” 

Adult  education  is  essential  if  women  are  to  play  their  full 
part  in  social  and  civic  life  and  to  carry  out  family  obligations. 

The  UN  Commission  on  Status  of  Women 

Access  of  girls  and  women  to  education  outside  of  the  home 
was  discussed  by  the  UN  Status  of  Women  Commission  at  its 
i960  session  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  report  prepared  by  UNESCO 
is  based  on  information  from  fifty-three  countries,  nine  of 
which  are  in  Latin  America,  and  from  thirty-eight  international 
organizations,  many  of  which  have  branches  in  Latin  America. 
It  gives  the  first  general  picture  of  the  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion offered  to  women  outside  the  school.  While  eight  Latin 
American  countries  have  definite  government  programs  at  work 
to  overcome  illiteracy  among  women,  in  others  it  is  adult  educa- 
tion associations  and  women’s  organizations  wdio  are  doing  the 
w'ork.  In  Ecuador,  for  instance,  it  is  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  while  in  Bolivia  it  is  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  in  Chile,  the  Education  Department  initiating  pro- 
grams for  women. 

Eewer  countries  offer  facilities  for  out-of-school  classes  in 
secondary  education  or  technical  and  vocational  training  for 
women.  In  Argentina  there  is  a separate  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation for  girls,  and  Chile  sponsors  a program  in  social  educa- 
tion to  improve  the  individual’s  attitudes  and  resources  in  deal- 
ing with  family  and  community  life.  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  have 
developed  programs  to  improve  and  strengthen  family  life  and 
the  mother’s  role  in  the  family.  In  Uruguay  the  adult  program 
for  women  includes  cultural  and  recreational  education.  There 
is  a large  participation  of  women  in  radio  listening  and  in  classes 
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by  radio.  In  Argentina  mobile  units  hold  workshops  and  organ- 
ize domestic  and  agricultural  demonstration  centers,  operating 
out  of  twenty  cities. 

The  reasons  given  in  the  report  for  the  poor  participation  in 
adult  education  programs  by  women,  as  compared  with  men, 
is  the  existence  of  large  families,  early  marriage,  poverty,  time 
spent  in  working  at  home,  and  the  attitude  of  the  men.  It  was 
found  that  women  supported  the  activities  that  increased  their 
earning  capacity,  although  in  so  many  Latin  American  countries 
employment  opportunities  for  women  are  limited.  Where  men 
are  the  traditional  breadwinners  women  lack  the  impetus  to  try 
to  better  their  condition.  Another  obstacle  listed  is  the  lack  of 
transport  either  to  take  women  to  meetings  or  to  send  speakers 
or  organizers  to  them. 

Expansion  of  facilities  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  women 
leaders  in  the  field  of  adult  education,  since  no  country  can  con- 
template additional  facilities  without  trained  leadership.  There 
is  a lack  of  organized  official  action  in  education  for  women  out- 
side the  school,  because  priority  is  given  to  other  fields  of  educa- 
tion. The  UNESCO  report  points  out:  “Yet  no  amount  of  pri- 
mary schooling  among  the  new  generation  of  girls  will  aid 
women  without  education  to  adapt  themselves  to  a rapidly 
changing  world.” 

All  governments  were  asked  by  the  UN  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  at  its  i960  session  to  strengthen  their  out-of- 
school education  for  women  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
their  programs;  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  expand  opportunities 
equally  to  wmmen;  to  establish  nurseries  w'here  young  mothers 
might  leave  their  children;  to  provide  fellowships  for  women  to 
train  as  out-of-school  teachers,  and  to  develop  libraries,  visual 
aids,  and  new  methods  for  reaching  more  women.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  request  will  bring  action  by  all  the  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments to  benefit  all  the  w'omen  in  each  country. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  at  Work 

The  behind-the-scene  story  on  gaining  new  opportunities  for 
Latin  American  women  has  been  written  by  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  a specialized  agency  of  the  OAS.  The 
Commission  is  made  up  of  one  delegate  appointed  by  each  of 
the  Americas,  and  has  been  the  voice  of  the  women  leaders  since 
1928  in  asking  action  by  governments  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
women.  The  Star  and  the  Cross  of  Honor  of  the  American  In- 
ternational Academy  has  recently  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Esther 
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Neira  de  Calvo  of  Panama,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission,  who  through  the  years  has  helped  the 
Commission  to  build  an  outstanding  record  of  achievement. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  began  as  an  organization  to 
“work  for  the  extension  of  civil,  political,  economic  and  social 
rights  to  the  women  of  America.”  In  recent  years,  since  many 
rights  have  been  granted,  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
directed  toward  mobilizing  women  themselves  to  use  their  newly 
won  rights  to  improve  the  social  conditions  under  which  they 
live,  and  to  more  effectively  participate  in  public  life. 

When  explaining  the  new  emphasis  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission,  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Graciela  Guan  V.  said  in  Wash- 
ington this  spring,  “It  is  necessary  to  organize  and  develop  an 
intensive  program  of  adult  education  in  order  to  orient  and 
stimulate  women  in  contributing  voluntarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a changing  community.” 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  for  i960  it  is  pointed  out, 
“The  Commission  is  alert  to  all  reforms  that  promote  more 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  educational  field,  especially  in 
the  rural  areas  where  there  is  urgency  in  stimulating  an  educa- 
tion that  will  qualify  them  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
imposed  on  them  by  their  new  responsibilities.” 

In  the  new  Long-Term  Working  Plan  approved  by  the  Inter- 
American  Commission,  there  are  thirty-nine  projects  which  will 
be  carried  out  by  national  co-operation  committees  in  their 
respective  countries  and  by  the  Commission  as  a whole.  They  are 
all  designed  to  help  women  themselves  and  also  their  communi- 
ties. The  emphasis  is  on  civic  education  and  the  training  of 
women  leaders  to  give  guidance  to  the  many  women  in  the 
Americas  willing  and  eager  to  improve  conditions. 

The  new  role  of  women  and  the  need  for  education  was 
recognized  at  the  International  Ecumenical  Study  Conference 
held  in  August,  1959,  at  Thessalonica,  Greece.  It  was  stated, 
“The  crucial  point  concerns  the  availability  of  education  to 
women  and  with  it  the  problem  of  securing  the  willingness  of 
parents  to  permit  their  daughters  to  secure  a full  education.  The 
prime  responsibility  of  the  Church  is  to  help  its  people  to  under- 
stand these  changes  and  their  significance,  and  to  set  the  example 
for  the  full  participation  of  women  in  the  whole  life  of  so- 
ciety.”i 


^Dilemmas  and  Opportunities,  Christian  Action  in  Rapid  Social  Change, 
page  3.  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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SECTION  IV 


Common  Christian  Responsibility 

The  Expanding  Church 

The  Protestant  church  has  moved  forward  steadily  in  Latin 
America,  even  though  there  have  been  obstacles  to  overcome 
almost  every  step  of  the  way.  “The  growth  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  measured  numerically,  has  been  literally  astounding. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  probably  some  50,000 
Protestants  in  Latin  America.  Today,  the  number  in  the  Prot- 
estant community  must  be  around  five  million.  For  this  dramatic 
growth  we  are  all  grateful,  and  many  of  us  foresee  a continuation 
of  this  rapid  growth  throughout  the  rest  of  this  century.  Along 
with  the  numerical  growth,  there  have  emerged  a large  number 
of  strong  institutions  which  have  greatly  added  to  the  witness 
and  prestige  of  the  evangelical  community.”^ 

A great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  almost  all  of  the  re- 
publics through  the  years  with  many  denominations  carrying  on 
widespread  mission  programs,  which  have  included  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  institutions  to  serve  the  people.  There 
are  splendid,  long-established  churches  in  the  cities,  and  yet,  in 
some  of  the  areas  outside  of  the  center  of  the  town,  one  is  likely 
to  hear  the  church  of  the  evangelicals  referred  to  as  the  “new 
church.”  In  the  housing  developments  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and 
the  shack  towns  outside  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  the  small  plain 
wooden  building  is  a familiar  sight.  The  vitally  alive  Protestant 
church  is  a symbol  of  the  growing  Christian  community. 

There  are  many  non-historic,  unrelated  Protestant  groups  in 
the  evangelical  community  in  Latin  America,  and  groups  of 
churches  of  European  origin.  We  are  more  closely  associated 
with  the  churches  and  mission  groups  that  are  part  of  the  de- 
nominations affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  contacts  with  them  through  the  dif- 
ferent denominations,  agencies  of  the  denominations,  interde- 
nominational bodies,  and  units  of  the  National  Council. 


^The  Latin  American  Evangelical  Church  in  Inter-Church  Relationships,  by 
Dr.  T.  J.  Liggett.  CCLA,  NCC,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  25^. 
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Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin  America 

I£  we  are  going  to  work  efEectively  with  the  women  in  the 
Latin  American  churches  we  should  be  aware  of  the  many  pro- 
grams under  way,  and  the  channels  through  which  ecumenical 
work  is  furthered.  The  unit  of  the  National  Council  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  further  relationships  is  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Missions  through  its  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin 
America. 

CCLA  has  been  related  to  the  work  of  the  churches  in  Latin 
America  since  igi8.  Now  there  are  thirty-seven  member  agen- 
cies, representing  twenty-seven  denominations  as  members  of  the 
Committee.  While  some  of  its  work  is  related  to  correlating  the 
work  of  the  agencies,  its  annual  study  conferences  highlight  the 
problems  of  the  evangelical  movement  in  Latin  America,  which 
are  of  common  concern  to  the  churches.  The  reports  of  these 
conferences"  help  to  build  that  basic  understanding  so  many  of 
us  lack,  and  serve  as  a basis  for  future  co-operative  work. 
Through  the  years  CCLA  has  been  an  effective  force  in  extend- 
ing the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  strengthening  the  student  and 
youth  work,  and  assisting  in  the  organization  of  church  programs. 

An  important  area  of  CCLA  work  is  close  co-operation  with 
national  Christian  councils  and  church  federations  in  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Its  “Latin  American  Newsletter”  in  English, 
and  the  quarterly  bulletin  in  Spanish,  “La  Nueva  Democracia,” 
make  it  possible  for  Christians  in  the  Americans  to  work  more 
closely  together  and  carry  on  a continuing  exchange  of  opinions. 
Through  regional  literature  and  publishing  centers  in  Mexico 
City  and  Buenos  Aires,  Sunday  school  materials  in  Spanish  are 
made  available. 

Interdenominational  Groups  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Border 

Of  great  value  to  Christians  in  Latin  America  and  the  furth- 
ering of  their  educational  work  is  the  publication  program  of 
Christian  literature  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  carried  on  by 
the  Committee  on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Literature, 
known  as  “Lit-Lit,”  a part  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions, 
NCC. 

At  the  present  time,  a literacy  campaign  is  being  initiated 
in  Brazil  to  serve  the  rural  areas  and  the  crowded  districts  sur- 
rounding the  cities.  A new  primer  in  Portuguese  has  been  de- 
veloped and  plans  are  under  way  to  publish  follow-up  books  on 


2 See  Bibliography. 
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the  theme,  “God,  Country  and  Home.’’  Educational  work  is  be- 
ing carried  on  in  every  Latin  American  country,  although  it 
varies  according  to  the  specific  needs. 

Workshops  and  training  courses  for  audio-visual  aid  programs 
have  been  initiated  in  Brazil  by  the  Committee  on  Audio-Visual 
and  Broadcasting  (CAVE)  in  co-operation  with  RAVEMCO, 
also  affiliated  with  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions.  Councils 
in  Latin  America  are  assisted  with  radio  broadcasts,  and  radio 
messages  for  the  “Evangelical  Voice  of  Latin  America”  are  pre- 
pared and  widely  distributed,  reaching  out  over  the  air  to  people 
in  many  countries. 

The  Protestant  churches  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries work  together  through  councils  of  churches.  The  bustling 
office  of  the  Confederation  of  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  River 
Plate  in  Buenos  Aires,  with  affiliates  in  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Argentina,  carries  on  a far-reaching  interdenominational  pro- 
gram, similar  to  the  program  of  a council  of  churches  in  this 
country.  The  scene  of  intense  activity  in  the  office  of  the  Confed- 
eration in  Buenos  Aires  could  be  duplicated  in  the  offices  of  the 
Confederacao  Evangelica  Do  Brasil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  the 
Jamaican  Christian  Council  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  women 
of  the  churches  work  together  in  their  own  department  with  a 
special  program  and  their  own  magazine  in  Chile,  Mexico  and 
Argentina  just  as  in  the  U.  S.  through  United  Church  Women. 

The  Church  Discusses  the  Changing  Americas 

The  study  of  “Common  Christian  Responsibility  Toward 
Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change”  initiated  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  1955  is  making  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a clearer 
picture  of  developments  in  Latin  America.  The  study  has  de- 
veloped into  a complex  and  widespread  program  which  is  build- 
ing understanding  and  strengthening  relationships. 

In  undertaking  the  study  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  serious 
problems  confronting  the  countries  in  Latin  America  were  of 
grave  concern  to  some  of  the  churches.  Laymen  were  asking  for 
guidance  concerning  the  Christian’s  responsibility  in  political 
and  economic  affairs.  Questions  had  been  raised  about  the 
effectiveness  and  adequacy  of  the  conceptions  underlying  Protes- 
tant social  service,  including  the  field  of  education,  medicine, 
and  agriculture.^ 


^“Common  Christian  Responsibility  in  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change.” 
Progress  Report  1955-58.  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva.  Page  55. 
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Studies  and  consultations  have  been  taking  place  during  the 
past  six  years  to  help  Christians  north  and  south  of  the  border 
to  understand  the  new  problems  they  face  and  the  responsibility 
which  should  be  assumed  as  a result  of  the  new  developments. 
The  first  consultation  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1955  to  dis- 
cuss “The  Social  Responsibility  of  the  Church.”^  The  second 
consultation  was  held  two  years  later,  where  the  most  substantial 
survey  yet  made  of  the  social  task  of  the  church  in  industrial, 
rural  and  political  life  was  presented.  As  a result,  a study  and 
educational  program  on  social  questions  was  developed  for  the 
churches  of  Brazil.  There  was  a far-reaching  discussion  in  1959 
outlining  a new  program. 

A conference  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1957  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  which  brought  together  leaders  from  Argentina,  Chile, 
and  Uruguay,  to  discuss  specific  questions  of  Christian  responsi- 
bility in  political  and  economic  life.®  Miss  Jorgelina  Lozada  of 
Argentina,  head  of  the  women’s  work  of  the  Confederation  of 
Protestant  Church  in  the  River  Plate,  writer  of  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  service  in  1955  and  well  known  to  many  church  women 
in  this  country,  served  as  secretary.  A series  of  conferences  will  be 
held  in  1961  to  assess  the  social  welfare  needs  of  Chile. 

Seeking  New  Designs  eor  Cooperative  Action 

The  first  Latin  American  Evangelical  Consultation  on  Church 
and  Society  in  Lima,  Peru,  July  1961,  brings  together  repre- 
sentatives of  about  fifteen  countries  to  discuss  the  social  responsi- 
bility of  the  churches  in  relation  to  the  rapid  changes  that  are 
taking  place.  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  church  federations  in 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  with  the  help  of  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Society  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  it  marks 
a step  in  the  effort  of  the  churches  to  seek  out  new  patterns  of 
co-operative  study  and  action  on  social  questions.  Churches  in 
Latin  America,  which  have  long  been  isolated  from  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  seem  ready  to  play  a new  role.  This  consulta- 
tion precedes  the  Second  Latin  American  Evangelical  Confer- 
ence in  the  same  city  for  representatives  of  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can churches.  The  reports  of  these  consultations  and  confer- 
ences will  help  us  to  find  new  ways  of  expressing  our  common 
Christian  concern  that  all  Latin  America  may  gain  the  ele- 
mentary essentials  of  modern  life. 


ilbid.,  page  55. 
^Ibid.,  page  57. 
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An  Avenue  for  Joint  Service 

In  addition  to  working  through  their  own  denominations  and 
other  units  of  the  National  Council,  church  women  of  the 
United  States  are  expressing  their  common  Christian  concern 
in  very  practical  ways  through  Church  World  Service.  While  so 
much  emphasis  is  necessarily  being  placed  by  governments  on 
production  and  profits,  church  women  see  the  need  to  lift  up 
more  lasting  values  which  will  help  to  build  steadfastness  and  a 
sense  of  oneness  in  Christ. 

Church  World  Service,  in  co-operation  with  local  evangelical 
councils,  is  at  work  in  several  countries  in  Latin  America,  not 
only  to  alleviate  suffering,  but  to  pave  the  way  for  joint  social 
and  educational  programs  and  self-help  projects  of  enduring 
benefit.  Through  these  channels  it  is  possible  for  church  women 
in  this  country  to  help  mothers  in  the  other  Americas  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  Gifts  of  school  bags,  outfits  of  clothing 
and  school  materials  received  are  distributed  by  church  social 
workers  of  the  local  councils  to  the  women  in  the  parishes. 

There  are  Church  World  Service  representatives,  and  com- 
mittees made  up  of  representatives  of  the  churches,  carrying  on 
effective  work  in  the  Caribbean  from  the  very  small  islands  of 
the  Bahamas  to  the  large  islands  of  Haiti  and  Jamaica,  and  in 
several  countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  The  Church 
World  Service  program  in  Jamaica  is  an  example  of  a fast-mov- 
ing program  where  there  is  great  need  to  assist  the  children  of 
school  age.  Protestantism  predominates  in  the  island  and  assis- 
tance is  important  because  Jamaica  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  British  West  Indian  Federation,  soon  to  be  com- 
pletely independent.  The  churches  are  strengthened  by  support 
which  makes  possible  joint  action  within  the  framework  of  the 
Christian  Council  to  deal  with  local  problems. 

The  churches  recognize  the  social  problems  resulting  from  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  family  life  and  crowded  living  condi- 
tions. It  has  been  estimated  by  one  of  the  teachers  that  almost 
75  per  cent  of  the  children  in  school  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
Since  clothing  is  a mark  of  prestige,  mothers  hesitate  to  send 
their  children  to  school  when  they  have  no  clothes  for  them.  One 
of  the  churches  surveyed  the  number  of  mothers  in  its  parish 
who  kept  their  children  at  home  because  they  had  neither 
clothes,  nor  the  money  to  buy  them,  in  order  to  send  the  children 
to  school.  As  a result  of  the  survey,  an  urgent  plea  was  sent  to 
Church  World  Service. 


Honduras  is  another  Central  American  country  where  a 
newly  formed  Church  World  Service  committee  is  planning  con- 
structive projects.  “It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin,”  re- 
ported one  of  the  CWS  representatives,  “when  the  need  in  the 
cities,  as  well  as  the  rural  areas,  is  so  great.”  There  are  6,000 
Protestants  in  Honduras,  and  their  churches  are  poor  and  weak. 
The  Honduras  Church  World  Service  committee  tops  the  long 
list  of  urgent  needs  with  clothing,  yard  goods,  and  sewing  sup- 
plies. Even  though  the  Christian  community  is  small,  with  help 
and  new  hope  it  can  point  the  way  to  improved  conditions. 

Opportunities  in  Chile 

In  Chile,  the  Church  World  Service  program  is  carried  on 
through  the  Ayuda  Cristiayia  Evangelica,  the  social  welfare  de- 
partment of  the  Evangelical  Council.  The  Council  carries  a 
growing  share  of  the  budget.  The  women  of  the  churches  work 
through  the  Union  de  Mujeres  Evangelicas  (UME),  now  starting 
its  fourth  year  of  work.  Eorty  churches,  representing  five  denom- 
inations, some  of  the  Pentecostal  groups,  and  the  Salvation  Army 
work  with  the  UME.  The  women  of  the  churches  through  UME 
are  deeply  interested  in  and  have  assisted  with  the  program 
of  Ayuda  Cristiana  Evangelica.  UME  is  aware  of  the  difficult 
conditions  under  which  so  many  mothers  and  children  live,  and 
welcomes  assistance  to  the  Christian  community  in  helping  to 
improve  conditions.  While  UME  has  been  centered  in  Santiago, 
it  has  been  busy  this  past  year  forming  interdenominational 
groups  of  women  in  other  Chilean  cities  and  in  Bolivia,  and  is 
looking  toward  forming  a country-wide  association.  The  UME 
has  helped  to  make  the  social  education  program  an  important 
continuing  phase  of  the  work  of  the  churches  in  Santiago. 

There  would  not  need  to  be  a nutrition  problem  in  Santiago 
if  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  mountains  could  give  nourish- 
ment. Two  million  people  are  crowded  in  the  valley  where  only 
seven  hundred  thousand  lived  twenty  years  ago.  Another  half 
million  are  outside  the  city,  living  in  unbelievable  conditions. 
This  year  unemployment  increased  eight  per  cent,  and  inflation 
thirty-eight  per  cent.  In  such  a situation,  it  is  imperative  for  the 
Church,  in  addition  to  preaching  the  gospel,  to  concern  itself 
with  the  physical  and  material  problems,  not  only  of  its  own 
members,  but  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Through  a pro- 
gram of  education  the  churches  are  trying  to  make  the  people 
aw'are  of  the  fact  that  a better  spiritual  life  includes  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  more  about  one’s  surroundings. 
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The  nutrition  class  in  the  El  Salto  district,  one  of  the  thickly 
settled  areas  of  Santiago,  was  begun  as  a pilot  project  by  the 
Ayiida  Cristiaiia  Evarrgelica  with  funds  from  United  Church 
Women.  The  Church  World  Service  representative  believes  that 
the  new  program  holds  the  key  to  the  success  of  its  other  activi- 
ties. He  pointed  out  that  neither  material  aid  nor  reconstruction 
would  be  of  much  value  without  effective  social  work  to  heal  the 
effects  of  social  evils,  and  to  attack  basic  causes  as  well. 

The  pilot  project  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  local  work  which 
can  be  carried  on  with  some  outside  assistance.  Miss  Ines  Alma- 
zan,  a third  generation  Presbyterian  Chilean,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chile  in  Valparaiso,  with  graduate  work  at  Union 
Seminary  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  successfully  developing  the  project. 
An  important  part  of  the  new  effort  included  the  preparation  of 
simple  inexpensive  educational  materials  in  words  and  pictures 
applying  to  local  conditions.  The  first  classes  were  made  up  of 
w'omen  who  came  to  the  churches  for  food  from  Church  World 
Service,  but  they  spread  from  one  church  to  another  until  in 
spite  of  the  earthquakes  there  were  seventeen  groups  receiving 
intensive  training  during  i960  in  hygiene,  child  care  and  nutri- 
tion. Those  in  each  class  were  encouraged  to  go  out  into  their 
neighborhoods  to  raise  the  sights  of  the  women,  most  of  whom 
have  had  little  or  no  schooling. 

Brazil  Moving  into  a Social  Action  Program 

The  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Evangelical  Confedera- 
tion of  Brazil  is  initiating  a new  program  planned  to  meet  im- 
mediate needs  and  make  possible  new  activities  in  social  welfare. 

One  of  the  guests  at  United  Church  Women’s  Assembly  in 
Denver,  Colorado  in  1958,  lovely  young  Edla  Gabriel  de  Oliveira, 
is  principal  of  the  elementary  school  Ginasio  Evangelico  Agnes 
Erskin  in  Recife,  Re,  Brazil.  Her  accounts  of  educational  needs 
in  northeastern  Brazil  made  that  forgotten  area  seem  very  close. 
On  her  return  to  Recife  she  wrote,  “I  am  glad  that  United 
Church  Women  wants  to  help  in  our  work  here.  This  area  of 
northeast  Brazil  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  our  country.” 

A new  social  education  program  is  ready  to  get  under  way  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  which  will  tackle  some  of  the  long-range  needs  of 
a city  area.  The  social  education  program,  to  be  assisted  by 
funds  from  United  Church  Women,  has  been  worked  out  and 
proposed  by  the  churches  themselves  and  will  be  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  them. 

The  director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Service  of  the  Con- 
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jederacdo,  who  is  also  the  Church  World  Service  representative, 
writes  of  an  increasing  interest  in  social  service  responsibility  by 
the  Evangelical  churches  in  the  region  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

He  writes,  “A  social  education  project  here  in  Rio  has  been 
the  topic  of  serious  study  for  some  time.  Some  of  the  Protestant 
churches  are  situated  within  the  favelas,  the  shack  towns  on  the 
outskirts  of  Rio,  where  the  worker  would  set  up  educational 
programs  among  women,  giving  them  training  in  nutrition, 
health  habits,  and  child  care.  The  whole  project  would  be  pat- 
terned after  the  successful  nutrition  project  in  Chile,  adapting 
materials  which  have  been  found  to  be  useful.  . . . The  general 
opinion  among  church  people  is  that  the  people  whom  we  must 
help  need  education  more  than  they  need  relief.  The  two  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  We  are  convinced  that  the  need  for  social 
education  for  women  is  one  that  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  make 
any  lasting  progress.  Our  project  will  help  one  of  the  spots  in 
this  huge  land  of  need  in  which  we  could  perform  a vital  and 
abiding  witness.” 

A New  Training  Program 

A scholarship  program  for  women  from  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Peru,  undertaken  by  United  Church  Women  in  1962  will  pre- 
pare specialists  to  help  equip  women  to  serve  their  families  and 
communities  in  three  Latin  American  countries.  The  program 
offers  opportunities  which  will  provide  more  trained  Christian 
leaders  in  the  field  of  adult  education  to  help  the  churches  meet 
the  expanding  need  for  its  services  in  these  rapidly  developing 
countries.  The  program  will  be  administered  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ecumenical  Scholarship  Exchange  of  Church  World 
Service,  which  for  fifteen  years  has  arranged  for  students  from 
many  countries  to  have  religious  training. 

Action  on  All  Fronts  Required 

The  mission  of  the  church  and  our  concern  as  Christians  is 
interrelated  with  world  affairs,  as  well  as  our  responsibility  as 
citizens.  Study  of  issues  that  confront  the  church  and  action  to 
meet  human  need  must  be  accompanied  by  support  of  appro- 
priate government  action  in  order  to  move  toward  our  long-term 
goals.  Revolutionary  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
of  man’s  existence  this  last  decade.  Throughout  the  hemisphere 
these  changes  have  profoundly  affected  the  problem  of  peace. 
Those  which  are  shaping  the  affairs  of  Latin  America  call  for  a 
new  alertness  by  the  Church  and  by  governments. 
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In  addition  to  support  for  stepped-up  church  programs  in 
every  country  of  Latin  America,  both  through  denominationaf 
and  interdenominational  agencies,  action  to  approve  and  expand 
international,  intergovernmental  and  US  assistance  to  further 
education  is  another  way  Christians  can  help  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  opportunities  and  projects.  Implementing 
legislation  and  adequate  appropriations  are  necessary  to  make 
development  programs  effective.  United  Church  Women  is  on 
record  in  support  of  technical  assistance  to  raise  living  standards 
and  adequate  financing  for  economic  development.  United 
Church  Women  has  worked  steadily  through  a broad  program  of 
education  and  action  for  United  States’  development  assistance 
and  technical  aid,  free  from  military  requirements.  It  has  en- 
couraged an  expansion  of  United  Nations  programs  and  those 
of  the  specialized  agencies  in  the  fields  of  health  education  and 
welfare,  which  are  benefiting  Latin  America,  as  well  as  other  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world.  UCW  has  officially  expressed  the 
conviction  before  appropriate  bodies  and  to  government  repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States,  with  its  tremendous  resources 
and  power,  has  a moral  obligation  to  assist  substantially  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  developing  countries.  Such  action  is  in  keeping 
with  the  humanitarian  imperative  at  the  heart  of  our  religious 
tradition  and  American  heritage. 

Lip  service  and  intellectual  exercises  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  problems  of  Latin  America.  There  must  be  new  understand- 
ing and  direct,  courageous  action  based  on  the  concept  of 
partnership.  If  we  obey  the  dictates  of  our  twentieth-century 
conscience  and  make  it  possible  for  Latin  Americans  to  share 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  civilization  we  enjoy,  busy  years  lie 
ahead,  because  much  more  needs  to  be  done  and  done  soon.  Out- 
lays of  public  money  are  going  to  be  required  and  sacrificial 
giving  on  the  part  of  every  Christian,  with  a lot  of  intelligence 
and  patience  to  guide  its  use. 

“The  Christian  response  to  rapid  social  change  cannot  be 
withdrawal.  The  conviction  that  God  is  at  work  in  this  momen- 
tous revolution  among  men  means  a calling  to  the  churches  to 
work  with  Him  in  it.”® 

We  have  done  much  as  persons,  as  citizens,  and  as  church  mem- 
bers. Knowing  the  facts,  women  will  not  be  unresponsive  to  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  waiting  in  the  other  Americas. 


^Dilemmas  and  Opportunities,  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Suggestions 


For  Program 

Note  to  the  leader;  The  goal  of  any  program  should  be  to  find  similarities, 
not  differences  and  to  point  out  ways  to  build  bridges  to  overcome  barriers 
that  may  divide  the  United  States  from  her  sister  republics.  Attitudes  should 
be  emphasized  that  help  us  see  that  we  have  much  to  learn,  as  well  as  much 
to  give,  in  any  partnership,  and  that  each  one  has  something  to  contribute 
toward  the  common  need  to  become  better  7ieighbors. 

Panel  Discussion 

Using  this  pamphlet  as  background,  select  as  the  first  speaker, 
a person  who  knows  about  Latin  America;  second  speaker,  repre- 
sentating  education;  third  speaker,  a person  interested  in  wom- 
en’s activities;  fourth  speaker,  someone  related  to  the  work  of 
the  churches.  The  moderator  can  direct  discussion  around  a 
general  question,  such  as,  “How  is  Latin  America  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Church?” 

Sym  posium 

Three  speakers  can  present  the  first  section  of  the  pamphlet, 
with  one  person  presenting  both  the  second  and  third  sections. 
The  presentation  should  be  followed  by  questions  and  discussion 
from  the  floor. 

Special  Features 

The  emphasis  on  education  in  Latin  America  makes  it  possible 
to  involve  in  the  program,  educators  and  Spanish-speaking  per- 
sons who  may  live  in  the  area  or  be  visiting  in  the  community 
as  part  of  the  exchange-of-persons  program.  Include  as  many  as 
possible  in  the  program  you  plan. 

Exhibits  and  pictures  showing  the  rich  cultural  background, 
handcraft,  make  a splendid  background  for  meetings;  for  a tea, 
serve  Latin  American  specialties. 

A concert  of  Latin  American  music,  using  local  talent,  can  be 
part  of  a program  with  a speaker  or  panel  presentation. 

An  imaginary  goodwill  trip  to  Latin  America,  Avith  stops  at 
various  countries,  is  another  interesting  way  to  present  a full 
program  of  information. 

A fiesta  with  booths  on  each  Latin  American  country,  with 
posters,  decorations,  music,  and  Latin  American  food  can  be 
entertaining  and  will  increase  interest  in  the  study  program. 
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For  Discussions 

Note  to  leader;  Ojx  a map  of  the  western  hemisphere  locate  the  twenty- 
one  republics  that  are  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominicaxi 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Elaiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Different  members  of  the  group  can  be  asked  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
various  Latin  American  countries,  referring  to  size,  population,  industries, 
resources,  and  general  information  of  interest.  The  three  countries  which  will 
receive  UCW  scholarship  assistance,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Peru,  may  be  the 
subjects  of  special  reports.  Chile  is  the  location  of  the  nutrition  project. 
Scrapbooks  might  be  made  with  news  items  or  pictures  from  the  three  coun- 
tries. Ask  your  library  to  arrange  a shelf  with  books  on  Latin  America  for 
members  of  the  discussion  group. 

The  four  sections  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  the  basis  of  a series  of  meetings 
or  time  available  can  be  spent  on  one  or  two  sections  of  greatest  interest. 

SECTION  i:  Introducing  the  Americas 

1.  It  a new  family  moved  into  the  house  next  door,  how  would 
you  go  about  making  friends?  If  you  want  to  understand  those 
who  live  in  Latin  America,  discuss  ways  in  which  to  proceed. 

2.  If  representative  government  is  to  function  successfully  in 
a community,  what  conditions  do  you  believe  are  essential? 
Which  are  present  in  most  Latin  American  countries  needing  to 
be  developed? 

3.  In  what  ways  is  the  historical  background  of  Latin  America 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  in  what  ways  does  it 
differ?  What  common  objectives  do  we  share? 

4.  Should  U.S.  policy  be  more  concerned  with  developing  free 
political  institutions  in  Latin  America,  or  policies  that  improve 
business  relations  in  particular  countries?  Are  U.  S.  relations 
with  the  United  Nations  more  important  than  U.  S.  relations 
with  Latin  America  through  OAS?  Why? 

SECTION  11:  The  Mass  Thirst  for  Knowledge 

1.  How  are  improved  conditions  in  Latin  America  related  to 
your  own  well-being  in  your  community? 

2.  How  does  the  Castro  revolution  affect  your  willingness  to 
invest  in  Latin  America? 

3.  Should  aid  to  Latin  American  countries  be  based  on 
giving  to  governments  that  give  basic  freedoms  to  the  people? 
How  may  nationalism  affect  the  giving  and  receiving  of  aid? 

4.  How  do  you  believe  education  affects  development  of  an 
area,  stability  of  government,  peace  of  the  world?  What  can  you 
do  to  speed  education  in  Latin  America? 
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SECTION  III:  The  New  Role  of  Women 

1.  How  do  you  believe  the  place  of  a woman  in  her  own  fam- 
ily affects  her  influence  in  the  community? 

2.  What  do  you  think  is  gained  by  the  right  to  vote  unless 
women  have  some  knoweldge  of  the  machinery  of  government? 
Do  you  believe  the  church  should  be  concerned  about  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  public  life? 

3.  Is  it  more  important  to  teach  women  specifically  how  to 
take  care  of  their  families  or  should  efforts  be  directed  toward 
general  learning  about  the  community  in  which  they  live? 

4.  What  efforts  can  be  made  by  your  church,  your  council  of 
church  women  to  work  with  women  in  your  area  who  are  Spanish 
speaking?  What  value  is  there  in  entertaining  women  from  Latin 
America  in  your  home,  in  your  community? 

SECTION  iv:  Common  Christian  Concerns 

1.  Which  problems  that  face  Latin  America  should  be  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  churches:  economic  advancement,  im- 
provement of  living  conditions,  or  social  action? 

2.  In  the  “battle  for  men’s  minds,’’  how  can  the  churches  be 
a continuing  force  to  give  balance  as  the  people  meet  new  situa- 
tions? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  working 
interdenominationally  with  the  Latin  American  churches? 

4.  In  what  ways  can  information  about  church  work  in  Latin 
America  be  increased  in  your  local  church,  in  your  community? 
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Change.  Progress  report  1955-58.  350. 
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Order  the  following  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Land  Problem  in  the  Americas,  Lester  D.  Mallory.  io0. 

Social  Implications  of  the  Act  of  Bogota,  Lester  D.  Mallory.  io0. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Obtain  from  Stanbow  Production,  Valhalla,  New  York.  $3.00  each. 

Economic  Progress  in  Latin  America.  i8  minutes.  56  frames.  How 
Latin  American  countries  are  working  together  to  develop  resources. 
Social  Progress  in  Latin  America.  20  minutes.  60  frames.  Progress 
being  made  through  co-operative  action  to  raise  the  living  standards. 
Progress  Through  Sharing  Skills.  15  minutes.  40  frames.  UN  Tech- 
nical Assistance  program. 

Obtain  from  UNESCO  Publishing  Center,  801  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

UNESCO  Film  List  for  i6mm  and  35MM  films  which  show  work  of 
UNESCO  to  advance  education.  Free. 

IVe’re  All  In  the  Same  Boat.  97  frames,  color,  with  script.  The 
UNESCO  Center  at  Patzcuaro,  Mexico.  54.50. 

FILMS 

Obtain  from  Association  Films,  Broad  at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Article  55.  10  minutes.  Black  and  white.  UN  technical  assistance  at 
work  in  Bolivia.  Rental,  $2.50. 

The  Living  Circle.  14  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Shows  how  trade 
between  Central  and  North  America  benefits  both  areas.  Free  loan. 

Obtain  from  Contemporary  Films,  Inc.,  267  West  25th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  or  614  Davis 
Street,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

The  Fishermen  of  Qiiinlay.  10  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Life  in  a 
small  fishing  village  in  Chile.  Rental,  52.50. 

Man  of  America.  30  minutes.  Color.  Resettlement  in  Bolivia  from 
the  mountains  to  the  lowlands.  Rental,  5 10.00. 

Power  Changes  Mexico.  17  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Shows  electricity 
developed  for  rural  and  industrial  needs.  Rental,  54-00. 

Obtain  from  International  Film  Bureau,  57  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  Send  for 
rental  information. 

Lima,  Capital  of  Peru.  10  minutes.  Color. 

Republic  of  Peru.  10  minutes.  Color.  Descriptive  films  showing  the 
country  and  its  people. 

Obtain  from  International  Film  Foundation,  1 East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

South  America.  By  Julien  Bryan.  30  minutes.  Color.  South  America’s 
cultural  heritage  and  contemporary  problems.  Rental,  5 10.00. 

Obtain  from  World  Affairs  Center  for  U.S.,  345  East  46th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

OAS — A Digest  of  Its  Activities.  15  minutes.  Color.  Work  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Free. 
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